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FOREWORD 



This year, once again on the first Saturday of November, 
we have been happy to have had teachers and supervisors of for- 
eign language instruction in elementary schools, secondary 
schools, colleges and universities join us here at New York Uni- 
versity for the purpose of discussing matters of major concern to 
members of the profession. On the occasion of this meeting, our 
Thirty-Fourth Annual Foreign Language Conference, we should 
like to express our thanks to all those professional leaders and 
organizations in the field of foreign language instruction, includ- 
ing those concerned with the teaching of English as a second lan- 
guage, that have been instrumental in enabling us to make a con- 
tribution to our common cause. Whatever success may be achieved 
in these conferences each year should be attributed to the coopera- 
tive efforts of members of the profession at large, working close- 
ly with the staff of the Division of Foreign Languages and Inter- 
national Relations Education of the School of Education of New 
York University. 

We are looking forward to many more years of cooperation 
between our staff and the teachers and supervisors of foreign lan- 
guages who are dealing closely with everyday problems in the 
schools, colleges and universities. 



EMILIO L. GUERRA 
Professor and Head, 
Division of Foreign 
Languages and International 
Relations Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Thirty-fourth Annual Foreign Language Conference was 
held under the supervision of the Division of Foreign Languages 
and International Relations Education of New York University at 
the Eisner and Lubin Auditorium, Loeb Student Center, Washing- 
ton Square South, New York, N.Y. 

The theme of the Conference was "The Foreign Language 
Teacher: The Dynamics of Continuing Professional Growth. " 

The principal address was delivered by F. Andre Paquette, Exec- 
utive Secretary, American Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages. 

The audience was welcomed to New York University by Dr. 
Frederick J. McDonald, Dean of Instruction, who, as a psycholo- 
gist, has been deeply interested in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages . 

Dr. Emilio L. Guerra, Professor and Head of the Division 
of Foreign Languages and International Relations Education, 
School of Education, New York University, served as the Confer- 
ence chairman. 

Leo Benardo, Director of the Bureau of Foreign Languages 
of the Board of Education of the City of New York, was the Con- 
ference moderator and introduced the speakers. 

Dr. Theodore Huebener, Professor at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University and Visiting Professor of Education in the School of 
Education, New York University, was the Editor of the Proceed- 
ings. 



The members of the discussion panel were: 

Flora J. O'Neill, Glendale Junior High School, New York. 
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Donald Wladaver, Chairman, Foreign Language Department, 

White Plains High School, White Plains, N.Y. 

Robert J. Ludwig, President, New York State Federation of 
Foreign Language Teachers, Mont Pleasant High School, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 

Sister May Joannes, Preston High School, New York, Summarizer. 
The Conference Committee was composed of the following: 



Anna E . Balakian 


Cornelius P. McDonnell, 


Dora S. Bashour 


C.F.C. 


Clelia Belfrom 


Kenneth Mildcnberger 


Leo Benardo 


Emma Menna 


Brother Denis R. Murphy 


Jerome G. Mir sky 


Brother Joseph A. Cussen 


Harvey Nadler 


Brother Joseph Dougherty, 


Guy J. Nardo 


F.S.C. 


Alda M. Piz zinger 


Brother R. D. Berryman, 


Sadie D. Riccardi 


C.F.C. 


David Rudavsky 


Louis Chary 


Martin H. Sabin 


Rev. John L. Farrand, 


Milton G. Saltzer 


S.J. 


Loren W. Shores 


Jacob D. Godin 


Irma L. Silberberg 


Emilio L. Guerra 


Maurice Silver 


Robert L. Hinshalwood 


Sister Rose Aquin, O.P. 


Theodore Huebener 


Hilier Spokoini 


William Jassey 


James Stais 


Judah Lapson 


Sidney L. Teitelbaum 


Gladys Lipton 


John B. Tsu 


Robert J. Ludwig 


Jacqueline Wahl 


Santiago Luppoli 


Marvin Wasserman 


Rev. Howard A. McCaffrey, 


Robert M. Willis 


S.J. 


Gerard R. Wolfe 



The following foreign language associations cooperated 
generously in the planning and preparation of the conference: 

American Association of Teachers of French 
American Association of Teachers of German 
American Association of Teachers of Hebrew 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic and 
Eastern European Languages 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 

American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages 

Association of Foreign Language Chairmen 
of New York 

Brooklyn Council of Modern Foreign 
Language Teachers 

Chinese Language Teachers' Association 
Classical Association of the Empire State 
Council of Foreign Language Chairmen and 
Supervisors of Westchester County 
Foreign Language Association of Chairmen and 
Supervisors (Long Island) 

Foreign Language Education Association 
Hebrew Culture Council 
Modern Language Association of America 
Modern Language Teachers' Council of the 
Archdiocese of New York 
National Association of Professors of Hebrew 
National Federation of Modem Language 
Teachers Associations 
New York Classical Club 
New York State Federation of Foreign 
Language Teachers 
Teachers of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages (TESOL) 
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GREETINGS FROM NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Frederick J. McDonald 
Dean of Instruction 

My task here today is to greet you officially for the New 
York University School of Education. Although such greetings are 
obviously ceremonial, I wish to signify by my presence here my 
interest in what you are doing and my estimation of its importance. 
I will not simply speak a few words and leave; hopefully, I may 
make some small contribution to your discussion. 

As a psychologist, I have been greatly interested in the 
learning of language although I have not devoted my major research 
efforts to the study of this kind of learning. One of my graduate 
students and I plan to publish some research that we have done on 
this learning. Even this limited foray into your field has convinced 
me that you have some of the most stimulating and challenging pro- 
blems in learning to solve. 

I urge you to use this meeting to discuss thoroughly these 
problems, to spell out the kinds of research necessary to solve 
them and to project new approaches to language learning. 

Equally important are the problems of training teachers to 
teach foreign language. The Research and Development Center in 
Teaching at Stanford has begun work on this problem, in which I 
have been involved in a limited way. Professor Politzer at Stanford 
has developed a set of performance criteria that prospective teach- 
ers must meet. He has also used the video tape recorder and mi- 
croteaching to develop new training strategies. In order to improve 
upon them, these and other innovations should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the practitioners in the field. 

The School of Education is delighted that you are here. We 
hope and expect that you will have a profitable meeting that will be 
beneficial to us as well as to you. 
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THEME OF THE CONFERENCE 
Leo Benardo 

In past years the New York University Foreign Language 
Conferences have been concerned with organization, administra- 
tion, curricular problems, new devices and techniques and meth- 
ods of teaching, but never entirely with the professional role of the 
teacher. That is what is being attemped in this conference. The 
focus is definitely on the classroom teacher and the dynamics of 
his continuing professional growth. 

We broach this important theme at a time when the New 
York school system is in a particularly gloomy and precarious 
state. There is widespread confusion and dissention as to the 
role of the teacher, curriculum, teaching procedures , organiza- 
tion and administration. 

I am particularly worried about the extensive powers that 
may be granted to parents' groups. How will foreign languages 
fare if all the important decisions are to be made at the local lev- 
el? What about educational standards, uniformity of curriculum 
and testing procedures , the choice of textbooks , etc . ? If each 
community is to devise its own courses of study, what will happen 
to the child who moves to another district ? 

If parents' committees are to choose the subjects to be 
taught, I fear that foreign languages will not rate very high among 
the priorities. In fact, would our foreign language program sur- 
vive at all? It could disappear entirely. 

This would be particularly deplorable with reference to 
FLES, which has been carefully built up with the expenditure of 
much time and effort. We have reached the highly desirable sit- 
uation where a foreign language can be taken without any hiatus 
in the grades and junior high school through grade 12 . Is this 
valuable achievement to be swept aside ? 

But to return to our conference them. The main speaker 
and the members of the panel are wise choices; they are in excel- 
lent positions to focus on the foreign language teacher. 
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Mr. Paquette is the executive secretary of a national or- 
ganization formed specifically for helping to solve the problems 
of the foreign language teacher, especially below the college 
level. 



Miss O’Neill is an active foreign language teacher who has 
served as a supervisor in junior high school and has been passed 
as a chairman. 

Mr. Wladaver is the chairman of the department of for- 
eign languages of White Plains High School, which has maintained 
an exceptionally fine program. Although he is a supervisor, his 
main interest is the work of the classroom teacher. 

Mr. Ludwig, too, is a classroom teacher and president 
of the New York State Federation of Foreign Language Teachers. 
He speaks as an instructor carrying a full teaching load and as the 
head of an organization that is unusually active in behalf of the 
teacher. 

Sister Mary Joannes, the Summarizer, is also a class- 
room teacher of considerable skill and experience. 

We have, then, an exceptionally fine group of panelists 
to discuss the theme of the day: The Foreign Language Teacher: 
The dynamics of Continuing Professional Growth. 
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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHER: THE DYNAMICS OF 
CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

F. Andrd Paquette 
Executive Secretary, ACTFL 

The title of my remarks sounds, no doubt, somewhat 
awesome and oppressive to some of you; to others, I am sure, 
it sounds as though it is loaded with pedagese. But what I would 
like to talk about is easily defined. By foreign language I mean 
the classical and modern languages; I mean those languages as 
they are taught in the schools and colleges of our country, and I 
include the language, literature and other cultural elements. By 
teacher I mean very simply the classroom teacher of foreign 
languages. While I do not exclude para -professionals and service 
people such as local and state foreign language supervisors and 
full-time or part -time staffs of professional organizations, I do 
mean primarily the classroom teacher. By the dynamics of pro- 
fessional growth I mean the process of becoming a better teacher; 
perhaps, even, a master teacher. 

To become a master teacher, the foreign language class- 
room teacher must realize that there are many areas in which he 
can demonstrate competence and that there are many ways of 
achieving this competence. I will discuss only three areas with 
which the classroom foreign language teacher must become con- 
versant and leave the many other areas to another day and situa- 
tion. Having done this, I would like to propose ways in which 
classroom teachers can grow professionally if they are given the 
proper circumstances and conditions. 

First, I feel that you should be aware of a major bias that 
governs much of my professional work these days. It seems to 
me that we foreign language teachers must now make a declara- 
tion of independence; we need to make it clear, as Guillermo del 
Olmo does, that "the foreign language teacher must be master of 
his own house — an enlightened master who knows what psychol- 
ogists, linguists, anthropologists and other specialists have to 
contribute to foreign language teaching. " 
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Bela H. Banathy made the same point at the first meeting 
of the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
when he said that "many of us believe that in our growth as a pro- 
fession we have arrived at a point when we no longer are just 
recipients of information conveyed to us by the linguists, psycho- 
logists and the anthropologists; we are not even just interpreters 
of findings generated by the source disciplines, but we have reach- 
ed the stage when we can evolve both the theoretical rationale and 
the practical procedures of our profession. " I repeat, it is time 
for foreign language teachers individually and collectively to issue 
and to live by a declaration of independence for our segment of 
the teaching profession 

Why do I insist on this declaration? Let us examine three 
disciplines that have made contributions to the teaching of for- 
eign languages in the last two decades and which can, undoubted- 
ly, make contributions to our continuing professional growth; the 
fields of measurement, linguistics and educational technology. 

Measurement . There are several very obvious contribu- 
tions in the last fifteen years that have come from the field of 
measurement to the foreign language teaching field. It is clear 
that we have all benefited from the cooperation between leaders 
in our field and testing experts. We now have better achievement 
instruments than we have had in several decades; at least we have 
a greater variety of tests than we have had for a long time. The 
MLA Cooperative Foreign Language Classroom Tests and the 
Pimsleur Achievement Tests are certainly contributions that the 
classroom foreign language teacher can use if he wants to com- 
pare his students to one another and to norm groups outside of his 
own school. Moreover, these tests offer measurement of a 
greater range of competence than the tests that existed previously. 
For those who require language aptitude tests, there are two ma- 
jor contributions in this area— the Pimsleur Aptitude Tests, and 
the older Carroll/Sapon Modem Language Aptitude Tests . Finally, 
we have the MLA Foreign Language Proficiency Tests for 
Teachers and Advanced Students , which constituted a major break- 
through for our profession in the early 1960’s. 

A great many pages of professional journals have been 
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devoted to testing in foreign languages during the last decade and 
a half, and we have had such specialized publications as Lado's 
Language Testing: The Construction and Use of Foreign Lan- 
guage Tests and his How To Test Cross Cultural Understanding. 
Recent publications include Valette's Modem Language Testing, 
A Handbook. I have included for publication with my remarks a 
bibliography on foreign language testing (see page 49) that will 
be part of five handbooks on foreign language classroom testing 
in French, German, Italian, Russian and Spanish. This 
bibliography enumerates the specific contributions to our work 
from the field of testing. The MLA will publish shortly a Hand- 
book on College Foreign Language Placement, which is another 
result of the cooperation between the foreign language field, 
colleges and universities and testing specialists. 

This is very specific tangible evidence of the contribu- 
tions from the field of measurement during the recent renais- 
sance of foreign language teaching, but there are other less 
tangible, equally important results from our association by ex- 
perts in the field of foreigh language testing. Let me cite but 
a few of these. 

1. Because of the influence of standardized testing, we 
have been forced to be much more precise about specific course 
objectives and long-range objectives for complete sequences of 
foreign language study. We can no longer be arbitrary and dis- 
regard the distinction between understanding and speaking a 
language on the one hand, and reading and writing it, on the 
other. Never again can we assume that a test of vocabulary is 
a test of one's ability to comprehend a foreign language. 

2 . For those who have been willing to use new instru- 
ments and who have been willing to be more precise about their 
objectives, we have been able to improve articulation between 
the junior high school and the high school, and between high 
school and college. 

3. There has been some observable impact on foreign 
language teacher preparation as a result of states and institu- 
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tions of higher education using the MLA Foreign Language Pro - 
ficiency Tests. 

4. We have been able to bring into the foreign language 
teaching profession a great many native speakers of foreign lan- 
guages who would have been unavailable to us without the exist- 
tence of the Proficiency Tests . 

5. We have been able to convince administrators, trainers 
of teachers and deans in colleges and universities that the notion 
of "recognizing proficiency however acquired in a foreign lan- 
guage" is a valid principle. 

Although we have had these positive contributions from 
the field of measurement, we have had some negative results as 
well. For example, we have come to learn increasingly that we 
cannot depend exclusively on test results for making educational 
decisions. Specifically, if institutions of higher education and 
state departments of education want to use the MLA Foreign Lan- 
guage Proficiency Tests in the process of certifying foreign lan- 
guage teachers , they must do so with the clear understanding that 
these tests will not yield the results that should be the final 
criterion for deciding whether a teacher will or will not teach. It 
has been repeatedly stated that these tests do not measure one's 
ability to perform as a foreign language teacher in the classroom. 
They simply provide additional information that must be added to 
the dossier of a potential foreign language teacher in order to 
make the final judgment about his qualifications. Unfortunately, 
these tests, as is often the case, have been misused by some 
institutions and agencies in spite of repeated warnings from for- 
iegn language and testing specialists. 

We have come to learn the same thing about foreign lan- 
guage placement in college and universities. Unfortunately, 
many colleges and universities still fail to realize that if place- 
ment is based solely on reading tests, that is what the schools 
will teach and what students are likely to learn. 

These contributions from the field of testing have focused 
on one of the most serious problems that we foreign language 
teachers face. It is clear that in our testing we can no longer be 



satisfied with comparing one student to a group of students or our 
students to other groups of students . We must look for new con- 
tributions from the field of testing. We must indicate to leaders 
in our profession who are working with testing experts that we now 
want "absolute content tests. " These tests are sometimes re- 
ferred to as "criterion reference tests. " What does this mean in 
simple language ? It means that we want tests that will provide 
us with specific information about individual student achievement. 
We want to know which words from Le Francais Fondamental the 
individual student knows; we want to know which words he under- 
stands in what contexts and which ones have to be studied further 
and in what circumstances. We want to know which sounds he 
understands , which ones he can articulate and which ones he is 
having problems with and in what contexts . We must know exactly 
what he has achieved and what he has not, which elements of the 
language he controls and which he does not. And to the extent 
possible, the tests must indicate to us where new learning 
strategies are dictated in order to develop the kind of control our 
students need. 

Linguistics . The first significant contribution that the 
field of linguistics has made to the field of foreign language teach- 
ing is that of providing some insights into the nature of foreign 
languages studied by Americans; that is, many linguists have spent 
a great deal of time in studying written language and in inter- 
viewing native speakers of language in order to describe as accu- 
rately as possible the phonological, grammatical (syntactics and 
morphology) and morphophonemic systems of many languages. 
Dwight Bolinger of Harvard agrees; in the October 1968 issue of 
Foreigh Language Annals (Vol. 2, No. 1), he says: 

If linguistics includes the humdrum, unpretentious 
work of sitting down with Latin documents and work- 
ing out the structure of Latin as a preliminary to 
making Latin grammars to teach Latin to Latin 
scholars, or sitting down with live informants who 
speak Navaho so as to teach Navaho to Vista Volunteers 
/ in the Southwest, then linguistics provides language 
teaching with undeniable insights . 
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The second contribution made by some linguists is that of 
systematically comparing the central sub-systems of foreign lan- 
guages with the central sub-systems of American English. The 
Contrastive Series developed by the Center for Applied Linguistics 
and published by the University of Chicago Press is an example of 
this contribution; the series of applied linguistics texts developed 
by Robert Politzer is another; and a third is William Moulton’s A 
Linguistics Guide to Language Learning. 

Another major contribution resulting from the studies that 
linguists have conducted over the past two decades is the fact that 
the foreign language teacher’s attention has been drawn to the 
difference between what is acceptable to a native speaker of a 
foreign language when he is speaking his language under normal 
conditions and what is an arbitrarily defined degree of correct- 
ness. In short, linguists have helped us to separate grammar 
and morality. This has been demonstrated by Martin Joos in his 
The Five Clocks, an essay which should be read by every foreign 
language teacher; it is both worthwhile and entertaining. 

I will not go into the current debate between structuralists 
and transformationalists here. As some of you already know, 
ample space has been provided in the pages of Foreign Language 
Annals for a discussion of this apparent division in the field of 
linguistics. From those pages let me cite Bolinger’s concluding 
observation: 

If the language teacher is to follow Chomsky’s advice 
and be skeptical about the pronouncements of linguists 
on language teaching, let his not fall frcm one mis- 
guided faith into another, but also be skeptical of the 
pronouncements of other linguists on the shortcomings 
of the pronouncements .... As William Shipley, 

Paul Garvin and Joseph Grimes point out in an article 
on the same subject that occupies us here, ’From the 
teaching standpoint both positions have advantages: 
the first (the behaviorist one), in viewing language as 
basically stimulus and response, turns out to be high- 
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ly useful for making oral exercises; the mentalist 
position, on the other hand, is enormously helpful for 
the explanation that students may need to be given. 

This attitude is not likely to appeal to the intellectual 
esthete for whom eclecticism is a disgustingly un- 
committed philosophy . But teaching, like life, has 
i^s own criteria by which it integrates for its needs, 
and it should not bother language teachers whether 
they are clean enough to draw straight theoretical 
lines around. 

Perhaps, then, the most recent and most significant con- 
tribution to foreign language teaching that linguists have made is 
the one that evolves from this debate. It should be obvious to 
any one who would become a language teacher that his instructional 
objectives and professional purposes will be better served if he 
does not hop on the bandwagon of currently popular linguistics, the 
bandwagon of some language learning theory that is in vogue, or 
any specific theory from any one of the fields that contributes to 
his overall competence. Rather, he will heed the recent advice 
of del Olmo, Bolinger, and Hanzeli in the October 1968 issue of 
Foreign Language Annals. 

Educational Technology . I would be most pleased to be 
able to enumerate the wealth of contributions that have been made 
by educational technology to the field of foreign language teaching. 
Unfortunately, this is not possible. Despite the fact that modern 
technology permeates almost every segment of our society , it 
still has a great deal of difficulty in penetrating the walls of the 
classrooms. And though many language laboratories have been 
purchased and installed in schools and colleges throughout this 
country during the last ten years, very few of them have been 
utlized and even fewer utilized effectively . 

There is nothing mysterious about this condition. The 
tape recorder, the film strip projector, a non-projected visual, 
the computer— not one of these contributes anything to the 
definition of the objectives of language learning or to the in- 
structional procedures that must be used to facilitate effective 
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language learning. Machines do not by themselves furnish 
descriptions of the foreign language or the mother tongue. They 
do not themselves compare two languages; they cannot them 
selves devise educational strategies; they cannot themselves 
teach languages; they do not even provide an educational context 
by themselves. It is only when we propose a new view of for- 
eign language learning circumstances and it is only when we are 
willing to be quite precise about the objectives of our teaching 
that we will be able to use technology effectively , and it is only 
under these conditions that technology can make its contribution. 

Over the past six months, I have helped to plan for the 1969 
Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. 

This conference will be devoted to "the imaginative and effec- 
tive use of media in learning languages, literature and culture. " 
The reports will focus on descriptions of six media and demon- 
strations of their effective use in foreign language instructional 
situations. Anyone who comes to this conference will have to 
read the reports carefully and understand very clearly that we are 
not putting on a show of or for educational technology. What we 
are trying to demonstrate is that only when a teacher asks, "What 
am I trying to teach?" "How can I teach it effectively ?" and 
"What media should I use in trying to set up this learning con- 
text?" (that is, only when he has adequately defined the instruc- 
tional problems) can he make the proper use of educational media. 
To arbitrarily decide that one is going to use a film on Monday, 
a language laboratory on Wednesday and a take-home disc on 
Thursday simply does not make educational sense. 

What does educational technology offer the foreign language 
teacher ? 

1. It offers him the possibility of providing more individ- 
ualized instruction than ever before. 

2. It offers him the possibility of bringing to his students 
a variety of native speakers of the language. 

3. It offers to the foreign language teacher the possibility 
of bringing to his students direct association between foreign lan- 
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guage vocabulary items and structures and the reality which they 
represent. 

4. It offers the teacher an opportunity to become more 
than a teacher of the language system as such. 

The possibilities are infinite. We are on the verge of re- 
placing pen-pals with visu-phone pals. We have the capability of 
converting the telephone answering service into language labor- 
atories that students can dial any time of the day from school or 
home. We are on the verge of having access through computers 
to a variety of materials about culture, language, teacher train- 
ing, history, literature and many other facets of foreign language 
learning. In the very near future, students will no longer carry 
the dictionaries that we carried but will have only an electronic 
device that will permit them on a second’s notice to dial a re- 
trieval system that will give them the definitions of any word in a 
variety of contexts. But all of this will be useless unless every 
foreign language teacher is able to be much more precise about 
his objectives, his procedures and his role in the instructional 
process. This awareness on his part must be accompanied by a 
similar development on the part of service personnel (super- 
visors and trainers of teachers) , educational institutions and 
their administrators, and local, state, regional and national pro- 
fessional organizations. 

The Nature and Process of Change . I will not delve into 
the need for change in educational institutions, in particular on 
the part of the administrators of those institutions. Rather, I 
would like to comment briefly on the two other areas where 
change is needed with the expectation that the members of the 
panel will be precise about how they think such change can take 
place. 

The first area where change is needed is on the part of the 
teacher, for unless change takes place here, all other changes 
that might conceivably take place will not affect classroom in- 
struction. I will not detail the specific changes that teachers 
must make; I would simply like to characterize the nature of 
this change. Essentially, the teacher must stop viewing himself 



as a purveyor of facts and an explicator and come to view himself 
as the designer, constructor and manager of the learning situation. 
He must arrive at a point where having assessed the contributions 
that have relevance for language learning from the fields of 
literature, psychology, linguistics, cultural anthropology, socio- 
logy, etc. , and having assessed the individual weaknesses and 
strengths of his students, having assessed the instructional 
materials at his disposal , he must begin to organize the learning 
situations that are the most profitable for his students. He should 
attempt to evaluate the parts of the instructional process that can 
best be handled in large group instruction, in small group instruc- 
tion and in independent study. He does not assume that the best 
situation for instruction is 25, 30 or 35 foreign language students 
facing in one direction while he faces in the other and explicates. 

Perhaps the most critical element of the teacher’s rede- 
finition of his role is a candid assessment of his own skills so 
that he can make the best use of instructional resources such as 
native speakers, native speakers recorded on films, tapes and 
discs and any aid that would complement his strengths and weak- 
nesses. He can no longer assume that he must have all the 
answers and that he is the only one who is in a position to give 
them to students. He must not continue to assume that he alone 
can provide the students’ total foreign language experience. On 
the countrary, he should build upon the use of extra-classroom 
instruction so that he can devote his own instructional time to the 
personal performance sessions that all students need on a small 
group and individual basis. 

There is a considerable body of literature that elucidates 
this new view of the teacher’s role, and more is appearing every 
day. It behooves service personnel, foreign language supervisors 
and school administrators to codify, interpret and synthesize 
these materials for the use of the classroom teacher. 

Let me move now to a discussion of how a significant 
change can take place in foreign language instruction if individual 
teachers are prepared to view their role in a new context and if 
foreign language teachers at all levels are willing to reorganize 
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some of the time now available to them. 

Not long ago I addressed the Connecticut chapter of the 
AATF. The topic was, "Happiness is Having a Project. " I would 
like to use some of the remarks made on that occasion to suggest 
how educational change might be facilitated in our field. 

There are many things to be done to improve foreign lan- 
guage teaching. They need doing and they can be done. That is 
to say, we have the talent and the time. 

Yes, we have the time. We have it in professional meet- 
ings, in colleges and universities and in schools, and we have a 
great deal of time available to us in these three contexts combined. 
Before I say why I think we have time in these three areas, let 
me say that I am well aware that there are going to be exceptions 
to the negative generalizations that I am about to make. 

Time in Professional Meetings. For numerous reasons, 

I think we have time in our professional meetings to pay more 
attention to what needs doing. First, it seems to me that we have 
far too many speakers in our professional meetings. We spend 
too much time and too much money getting experts . We have too 
many entertainers on our programs . Anybody who studies 
seriously the activities of our profession knows that if there is 
anything we don’t need, it is entertainers. Some of the old 
anecodotes coming from studies of linguists do not need to be 
reiterated ad nauseum from the podium at our professional gather- 
ings. Finally, it seems to me that our professional meetings are 
characterized by a lack of constructive dialogue. There is too 
little dialogue between speakers and attendees at professional 
meetings. Speakers come in, they raise provocative points and 
they leave without undergoing or satisfying the serious questioning 
and scrutiny of colleagues. 

Hopefully, this meeting will not follow that pattern. But 
in general, local, state, regional and national meetings are not 
characterized by enough questioning between principal speaker 
and interrogator. We need more Chomsky-Twaddell confronta- 
tions of the sort that we had at the Northeast Conference not very 
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long ago. Actually, our meetings are set up like many classrooms 
far too many classrooms. There is a great deal of lecturing but 
very little talk between the lecturer and those who are required to 
listen. 

Every teacher in this room has some kind of training and 
some kind of experience. He is teaching students. In short, he 
is an expert in his own right and therefore, deserves to be active- 
ly involved at professional meetings. 

Time in Colleges and Universities. There is, in my view, 
a great deal that could be done that would be more professionally 
relevant than some activities currently practiced in our foreign 
language teacher training programs in colleges and universities 
throughout the country. First, let us reexamine education courses. 
Let me interject here that I know what some of you think about 
education courses. But it seems to me that it is time to stop com- 
plaining about the required courses in measurement, psychology 
and social foundations of education. We would be better advised to 
use our energies in making them relevant. It is past the time for 
college and university professors in the foreign language depart- 
ments to talk with their colleagues in education departments so 
that course assignments such as terms papers in the fields of 
measurement, psychology, etc. , become relevant to the training 
of foreign language teachers. We have the time if we will choose 
not to be snobbish, if we will only decide to use it. 

We have the time in modem foreign language methods 
courses. If the course is relevant to the students’ future work, it 
should be possible to engage them in useful professional projects. 

It is time that we stopped manufacturing irrelevant topics for term 
papers and MA and MAT theses. If a modern foreign language 
methods course instructor cannot conceive of useful projects for 
his students, then he should solicit suggestions from his state and 
national foreign language organization through their secretaries 
or appropriate committee chairmen such as the AATSP Committee 
on Research or the AATF FLES Committee. 

We have time in culture and civilization courses. How 
many foreign language instructors at the college or university 
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level have sought out teachers of courses in the fine arts to see 
whether these instructors could deliver lectures or make other 
presentations in the foreign language— or in English— that would 
add new dimensions to their courses? This does not imply that 
the foreign language instructor is incompetent. Rather, it ex- 
hibits his creativity and imagination. 

We have time in our linguistics courses, and we have time 
in our language and literature courses. A number of suggestions 
were made regarding the latter in the 1967 Northeast Conference 
Report on "The Times and Places for Literature. " 

Finally, we have a great deal of time available to use in 
systematic observation and student teaching. Too frequently the 
observation required for psychology and methods courses is not 
well planned, it is not thought out and it is not made relevant to 
the students’ major area of concentration. Foreign language 
teachers need to persuade and help colleagues in the field of 
education to make such training relevant. 

Time in Schools . The first and most obvious place to pro- 
fitably employ time, to more efficiently use time in our schools 
(and this one applies to colleges as well), is at faculty meetings, 
including departmental meetings. My experience has been that 
too many of these are run like local PTA’s. More time is spent 
on whether or not to use paper cups for National Foreign Language 
Week or for the demonstration of the new language laboratory than 
is spent on the most pressing instructional problems. 

We have time in our intermediate and advanced foreign 
language classes . There is much to be gained if individual 
teachers will try to conduct classroom studies based on sugges- 
tions made in the 1963 Northeast Conference Report on Reading 
and in the 1967 Report on the Teaching of Literature. These 
studies are needed and can make a significant contribution to 
change in foreign language learning. First, however, classroom 
teachers must realize that they can make a professional contribu- 
tion, and then they must take the steps to make it. 

hi our more advanced classes we have the time to work in 
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cooperation with college and university instructors to improve 
the Advanced Placement Program of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. Finally, we have time in non-foreign language 
courses. For example, in social studies classes we can work 
with colleagues and have our advanced students make contributions 
from their readings in the foreign language to the discussions in 
these other areas. 

Elements of Professional, College and University, and 
School Time Combined . It seems to me that under the leadership 
of local, state, regional and national foreign language organiza- 
tions, it should be possible to combine the elements of the time 
outlined above in order to bring about significant changes in for- 
eign language learning in this country. Let us suppose that in- 
dividuals at the college and university level who teach courses in 
culture and civilization, some high school classroom teachers 
and a state professional organization joined together in order to 
make a serious examination of foreign language films that are 
available, to catalogue film segments on the basis of cultural 
elements therein and to make these into presentations that will 
be useable at the advanced high school or college level. Wouldn’t 
the development of such a project prove much more significant 
than many of the entertaining speakers we have at some of our 
meetings ? 

Discussions of the Advanced Placement Program of the 
College Entrance Examination Board are too restricted. For the 
most part, they do not go beyond the conferences sponsored by 
the CEEB. Some local and state professional organizations should 
deliberately structure their meetings so that school and college 
people could get together not only to discuss the syllabus or what 
questions are going to be on the test next year, but they should meet 
so that high school teachers could inform college and university 
people about the reactions of high school students to the required 
readings and about other kinds of readings that interest high 
school students. College and university teachers could help some 
high school teachers to better understand a variety of strategies 
for presenting literature to advanced high school students. Such 
conversations might even lead to more projects like the one in 
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Advanced Placement where William Bottiglia of MIT conducted 
a high school course in AP. 

Perhaps one of the most significant contributions that 
could be made by restructuring our professional meetings would 
be one that could lead to more satisfactory articulation between 
school and college. Can local, state and regional professional 
organizations provide a situation where school and college people 
can come together to discuss the mutual interests of their students. 

What are the possibilities of state foreign lang uag e organ- 
izations having committees that would convene at their meetings, 
rather than listening to speakers, and that would devote their time 
to planning the preparation of a resource book for foreign language 
teachers in that state ? It could be planned in such a way that the 
all-language state organization would work in cooperation with the 
state AAT and classical chapters. These chapters could contri- 
bute to the specific resource portions for their languages while 

the all-language committee could collate the more broadbased 
information. 

Finally, local and state all -language and individual lan- 
page organizations should meet in a context that enables them to 
identify the day-to-day instructional problems that face their 
members so that they can synthesize the substance of their dis- 
cussion of these problems and make proposals to national all-lan- 
guage and individual language organizations so that they in turn 
could redirect their forces to what is truly pertinent to the teach- 
ing of foreign languages in our country. Similarly, such meetings 
should lead to specific recommendations for institutions of higher 
education so that they can improve and make more relevant their 
pre-service and in-service education programs. 

Conclusion. Unless individual teachers are ready to 
assume a new teaching role, unless state and local foreign lan- 
piage supervisors are willing to help them, unless professional 
journals, newsletters and professional publications involve some 
of these teachers in their attempts to define and assume their new 
role, unless professional organizations restructure their publica- 
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tions, programs, meetings and other services to involve and 
serve more foreign language teachers, our professional de- 
claration of independence will be meaningless. 



THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN THE DYNAMICS OF 
CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

Flora J. O'Neill 

I would like to approach the subject in two ways. I’ll 
try to look at my own experience as a teacher of Spanish in grades 
5 through 9, as a teacher of gifted pupils, some gifted in foreipi 
language, others seemingly gifted in every subject except foreign 
language. Many of the problems we teachers face are common to 
all of us. Our teaching circumstances may differ in terms of 
class size or the equipment available for our use, but we are all 
involved in the process of teaching foreign language to young 
people . 

My second approach to the subject was to review the per- 
tinent literature in order to find some references to complement 
my remarks. Just as we give assignments to our pupils in the 
hope of increasing their knowledge and understanding, so I found 
rewards in my own self-imposed assignment. After this meeting, 
I will do more reading of the literature because Mr. Paquette has 
mentioned several items of interest, and I fully expect that the 
other panel members who will speak will also offer topics for fur- 
ther reading and discussion. 

As we review the topic, the foreign language teacher and 
continuing professional growth, let us compare our own activities 
with the activities of others we know in the same field. There is 
always something to add to our techniques and our methodology. 
This comparison may lead us to some change on our part or per- 
haps to a willingness to look at something new or different. Un- 
less we ourselves develop an understanding and aptitude for 
change, we will not impart such a necessary skill to our pupils. 
We all know that in any language "actions speak louder than 
words” and that our pupils judge us by what we do more than by 

what we say . 

Considering the basic role of the teacher, what is so 
special about the teacher in a foreign language classroom? Why 



does so much depend on the teacher's understanding of her role? 
Foreign language teaching lends itself to a relatively high degree 
of success or a low degree of effectiveness depending on the 
teacher. Much success depends on the initial image of the lan- 
guage presented by us, the teachers . I have a definite bias to 
express here. I do not consider foreign language just one more 
subject. Studying a foreign language enables the pupil to com- 
prehend another culture, another people, another reality. It also 
offers him the opportunity to view all things in nature in different 
ways with different concepts, using new language structures and 
idioms. The student enters a new linguistic universe. It is the 
teacher of foreign language who helps her pupils to detach them- 
selves from the familiar. For most of our pupils this means 
detachment from an English speaking environment, and it is the 
teacher who gives them the skills necessary to understand and 
feel secure in the new language world. 

What knowledge does a teacher of foreign language need to 
possess in order to have her pupils achieve success? How does 

a teacher keep her knowledge current and accurate? I would 

divide the necessary knowledge into two broad categories: basic 
language and methodology of teaching. Under basic language a 
teacher needs linguistic knowledge of the pupils' native language 
and of the foreign language she teaches. She must possess a 
high degree of competence in the four skills of the foreign lan- 
guage and have an understanding and an appreciation of the 
culture of its people, hi the New York City area we have avail- 
able to us foreign language newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television programs and films. These sources provide us with 
up-to-date language in very inviting forms . It is important to 
be active in our professional organizations such as the AATSP, 
AATP, the NYSFFLT and our new national organization, ACTFL, 
not only for their direct activities, conferences and workshops 
but also in order to receive their valuable journals, which pro- 
vide a steady inflow of the literature of the field. 

hi order to teach the language skills and cultural 
appreciations we need enthusiasm, a knowledge of the psychology 
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of the learning process and the pedagogical skill to make the 
foreign language class interesting and effective. How can we 
improve our methodology? Can it be accomplished within the 
school day? I think that every department has skilled teachers. 
Naturally some are more skilled than others in certain tech- 
niques. No one is perfect at everything. In my opinion, a pro- 
gram of intra-visitation of lesson observations is a very worth- 
while activity when it is accompanied by pre-planning and post- 
observation conferences in order to discuss the worthwhile 
techniques observed. It is also a valuable experience in that it 
allows us to sit in a foreign language classroom as a student. I 
find myself thinking about my use of the chalkboard, how do I 
distribute questions to the class, how much pupil to pupil activity, 
variety of activities and change of pace techniques do I employ in 
a lesson. I feel that the change of perspective, for me, is good. 



We are very fortunate in having machines to assist us in 

vitalizing lessons. I would like to draw to your attention an 

article about educational technology that appeared in the May 18, 
1968 issue of Saturday Review. The author, Anthony Oettinger, 
professor of linguistics and applied mathematics at Harvard 
University, discussed the difference between ultimate promise 
and immediate possibility in educational technology. I look for- 
ward to using visu-phones, but I also know that the classroom 
telephone intercom system within our building has its quirks and 
periods of mysterious inactivity. As classroom teachers, we 
know the status of our present conditions in terms of educational 
technology. However, let us be aware of the new. Let us expand 
the limits of the possible. This may also mean expanding the 
viewpoint of the administration of our school. 



Earlier we mentioned the need for a climate of receptivity 
for change. In some school situations, where the administration 
is presently not foreign language-minded, it is up to us to offer 
suggestions and programs for professional growth that in turn 
lead to improved teaching. There is a small book I would like to 
suggest for your consideration. It is Helping Other People Change 
by Stephen Corey (Ohio State University Press, 1963). In this 
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book, the author describes in simple language how to analyze a 
situation and the complex process of change. 

Let me now summarize what I have been trying to say . The 
role of the teacher in professional growth is to be interested in con- 
tinuous learning of the current knowledge, in the foreign language 
and in its teaching methodology. After all, the practical applica- 
tion of our knowledge is our ultimate goal . 



THE ROLE OF THE SUPERVISOR 
Donald Wladaver 



Before entering into the body of my discussion of the 
role of the supervisor, let me publicly acknowledge my apprecia- 
tion to Andre Paquette for a service that he and ACTFL performed 
for our school system earlier this year. Briefly, this is what he 
did. Like many others our school system, White Plains, has been 
experiencing a steady loss in enrollments in Latin, and we needed 
a lot of information from a lot of sources as to what to do to 
bolster the program. Individual contacts were too few, too slow 
and much too inadequate. But after a phone call to Andre Paquette 
plus a follow-up letter indicating exactly what information we 
desired, suddenly the wheels were in motion and we began receiv- 
ing replies from Michigan, Virginia, Georgia and Illinois. That 
this did not materially change our situation is no fault of Mr 
Paquette’s; had I asked for help earlier it might have been a 
different story. The point I am making is that the service is there, 
the facilities are available and the people to make it go are anxious 
to help knowledgeable, extremely competent in their operations. 

All of us should take advantage of the services offered by ACTFL. 
Again, many thanks to Andre Paquette and his staff. 

In a sense, what I have just said may very well be used as 
an introduction to my topic— the role of the supervisor. By super- 
visor I mean department chairman or coordinator of a relatively 
small system. I must take exception to Mr. Paquette's references 
to there being plenty of time. There is less and less time available 
for the supervisor if he is to do all the tasks expected of him in 
addition to having to teach four, three, or even two classes a day. 
Nevertheless, even with a less than ideal situation, the supervisor 
has to make or find time in at least three areas if he is to contrib- 
ute to his own and his staff’s professional growth. 

The first of these is in curriculum planning. The super- 
visor should be aware of what the trends are in his school and com- 
munity. With racial tensions and conflicts becoming more apparent 
every day, the questions of what languages to teach and what to teach 
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in our language classes are quite pertinent. Not too long ago 
Swahili was offered at a high school in New York City. Has 1 
been a successful course? Where do you get teachers? What 
about texts and supplies ? Are there special criteria for de- 
terming who may take the course ? How about testing ? Whom 
doesonecontactforinformation? Is it ACTFL, the Foreign Service 
Institute, the Defense Service Institute, the local Universities, 
The New York Board of Education, the Black Panthers? 



And how about the materials and texts ? Not only are 
there the questions of where to get them and how much but there 
is the basic question: What are they? hi addition to new courses , 
are there new ideas or materials that can be made a P a ^t 0 
already established programs, innovations that reflect changing 
attitudes of today? For example, why couldn t a Level 3 or 4 
French course use a book like Camara Laye's L en an noir ^ as 
supplementary reading? Or in a humanities course, if you are 
fortunate enough to find foreign languages represented, introduce 
it as The Dark Child in an English translation. 

The whole matter of participation in the humanities pro- 
gram is another a-ea that a foreign language supervisor should 
pursue. It is inconceivable to me that languages should con- 
tinue to be ignored, and the supervisor should not let up in his 
insistence that they be included. As an example , take an obvious 
unit like Don Juan. This can be discussed on the levels of the 
Moliere Don Juan , the Tirso de Molina Burlador de Sevi^a, 

Zor ilia’s Don Juan Tenorio or the Mozart-DaPonte Don Giovann i. 
If vou have a Russian teacher, he could discuss Pushkin's T_e 
Stone Guest, which in turn could bring in Dargomizhky’s opera 
of the same title, and your English instructor could introduce 
Bernard Shaw's Don Juan in Hell . The music department need 
not be restricted to the Mozart opera but caild mtroduce the 
Richard Strauss tone poem or the Gluck ballet. And I'm sure 
that art and social studies wouldn't feel entirely left out of the 



picture. 

This is but one example - an obvious one I admit - but 
surely you can provide hundreds of others where foreign languages 
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tie in with other subjects, not only in a formally structured 
humanities course but with almost any other discipline in the 
school. Every now and then I have gone into an English class 
to discuss n yrano de Bergerac from the French point of view 
or to play a couple of excerpts from Offenbach’s La Pericholg 
to supplement the study of Thornton Wilder’s Bridge of San 

Luis Bey . 

But enough of this. Look at your own courses , ask your- 
selves what you could do to make them live. Life isn t that 
humdrum that it has to be a repetition of the dullness that flat- 
tened your kids last year, does it? and wore you out in the 
bargain. Please don't tell me that your course of study, your 
syllabus, is so restricted that you cannot find the time or the 
place to innoculate it with life. You'll be amazed at how much 
more time you'll have for things of this sort once the word gets 

out that you have it to offer. 

A second responsibility of the foreign language supervisor 
is in the field of public relations. No, I don't mean that he is to 
be a press agent or a local scapegoat apologist of his program. 
Rather , he should have the ability and the opportunity to explain 
the what, the why and the how of the language program in his 
system. He should be prepared to indicate this at meetings of 
the board of education or at PTA functions. He should live with 
his school or system, if he plans to stay there, but he should be 
prepared to fight for his department or section and to convince 
others of the value of foreign language study. If he isn't con- 
vinced of its worth and if he isn't willing to fight for it— and over 
an extended period of time-then you can forget it, and the funds 
and perquisites that might normally be expected to be bestowed 
upon languages will accrue to the football or track coach or the 
math or science department. 

At the same time, getting a language laboratory installed— 
50 percent from the Federal Government is an awful crime if 
provisions are not made for its use. Insist that along with the 
laboratory you also hire someone, or better still, more than one 
person, to run it for the department. 
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I speak from sad experience. Ours is a potentially fine 
lab, but each teacher is responsible for his own classes, with 
an unholy mess as the end product. There is only myself as the 
coordinator of the lab, and I don't have the time or the technical 
know-how to do it all by myself. However, don't let the mechanics 
of the situation get you down. Let it be known in the community 
that you can use help and you will usually get some kind of reply, 
if not directly from the public , then from the administration or 
board of education, who will come to the realization that you need 
a technician or lab director to do that part of the job. Sometimes 
you will be in a position of forcing the administration's hand; 
sometimes you will have to fight that hand with the possible result 
of having forced you self out of a job. If you are sincere in your 
beliefs, this is the kind of risk you may have to take. 

One more point on this issue: you should undertake a selling 
job to promote understanding with the guidance personnel. I cannot 
tell whether the Carroll-Sapon test or the Pimsleur prognostic 
test is as good as claimed. I've used the former at times but 
mostly as a means of showing students, parents and/or guidance 
personnel that Student X should and Student Y should not undertake 
the study of a language, that he is or is not likely to succeed. The 
selling job to which I refer is, in part, that of convincing guidance 
to include the administering of the Pimsleur early in the student's 
career and then seeing whether the claims for the test are sub- 
stantiated in your particular system. Oh, you'll find opposition, 
all right, from parents as well as administration and guidance. 

But if you want to run a somewhat scientifically oriented program, 
how else can you evaluate a youngster without at least this bit of 
information ? 

One final point on the supervisor as a public relations man: 
be prepared to fight for your students and for your staff. A couple 
of years ago when we switched over to an audio -lingual program 
for grades 7 through 12 we had an awful mess. As rough as it was 
on us, it was the kids who took the shellacking. One student came 
to me halfway through French 2 and showed me a letter from the 
college to which he was applying. They'd instructed him to take 
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the College Board Achievement Test in French. With his 
training, and considering the exam's emphasis on reading and 
vocabulary, the kid would have been clobbered. I sent a simple 
letter of explanation to the dean of admissions and indicated that 
the traditional board exam did not measure what this student and 
other of our students had been taught and would jeopardize his 
chances for acceptance. In this case it so happened that the 
student was allowed to forego taking the exam and was accepted 
anyhow. It doesn't always work out this neatly, but dealing openly 
and honestly can have a worthwhile effect. 

The third major area of the supervisor's concern is that 
of encouraging professional growth among his staff members. 

This isn't as easy as it sounds. In the changes that I've seen 
these last twenty years, from traditional to strictly audio-lingual 
to modified AL to pussy-footing eclectcism to whatever we have 
now ——you name it— there are some individuals who feel an 
obligation to learn everything they can and will need no urging to 
enroll in courses at N.Y.U. or T.C. or Fordham or one of the city 
universities, or go to Spain, Ecuador, France or the Soviet Union 
to keep their own language alive, or apply to NDEA or state- 
sponsored institutes. And there are others who, having once 
grabbed the brass ring of tenure, couldn't be moved in any direc- 
tion except by by-laws and small print codicils requiring the 
earning of so many graduate points in so many years. It is the 
responsibility of the supervisor to encourage, wheedle, threaten, 
even shame in some cases, his teachers to pursue courses of 
action that ostensibly lead to better teachers and better teaching. 
Am I exaggerating ? Obviously ,' yes and no . It depends , but on 
the whole it is not far from the truth. Yet the responsibility, 
although it should be shared by all concerned, usually falls on the 
supervisor. Still, there is positive persuasion that he can use 
to encourage further and continuing study: 

1. Persuade the administration and school board to foot 
all or part of the bill. 

2 . Help in every possible way to have teachers apply for 
and attend NDEA and/or state -sponsored institutes. 
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3. Organize local in-service courses, or courses 
similar to those that we did in Westchester a few years ago 
under the direction of Remunda Cadoux and Dorothy Reid. 

4. Convince local industry to contribute money for 
specific or open-end pursuits, such as those made by the Trap 
Rock company in Rockland County. 

In summarizing, let me mention again the three main 
areas where the supervisor must play an important role: (1) in 
curriculum planning; (2) in public relations; and (3) as an 
observer of the world changing about him. And frankly, he must 
be a nag, pushing and driving and coaxing his personnel into keep- 
ing up with, if not ahead of, the times. 

Obviously there are hundreds of places and occasions 
where the supervisor should play a part, and I have not mentioned 
them. Ten minutes is not enough time to touch on them all. But 
let me merely toss out a couple of points of departure, general 
areas where he can influence the teaching of languages in his school 
or system: exchange programs with other schools, involving both 
teachers and students, and trips to foreign countries. I don't mean 
the commercial ventures we've all been plagued with for years but 
rather the trips similar to the one we heard spoken of at the 
Federation meeting two weeks ago, the one where Mrs. Barley of 
Arlington High School took 37 youngsters to the Soviet Union, or 
the trip organized last Easter by the supervisor at Thomwood in 
Westchester County; she took a whole class to France for a bit 
longer than the spring vacation— and had community support for it. 
This fantastic laboratory called New York City, where you have 
the City Opera, the Metropolitan Opera whose affiliate, the Guild, 
is producing filmstrips of "The Barber of Seville," "The Marriage 
of Figaro," "Faust," and so forth. You have the APA- Phoenix 
Theater, the Vivian Beaumont Theater, all of Broadway, the 
Hispanic Museum. If you can't find places here to take or send 
your students, you ought to give up. If there is one single per- 
sonal accomplishment that I've been proud of these past 21 years, 
it's the over-3, 000 kids I have taken to all kinds of operas, 
ballets, exhibits, plays and restaurants. I warn all you 
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beginning teachers, when teaching falls to an 8:15 to 3:15 job 
with no thought of the end product, then maybe the next step 
is a take-over by the computer, and a good thing, too. I don’t 
think so myself, and as long as I have the strength to talk it 
up, my department is going to hear about it. 



THE VARIOUS ACTIVITIES OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
FEDERATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

Robert J. Ludwig, President 

I should like to comment on that aspect of Andr6 
Paquette's talk that deals with professional meetings and pro- 
fessional organizations. I certainly do agree that questioning 
and commenting on presentations are most important elements 
in a good program, for involvement is a key to any successful 
experience and what we put in is usually proportional to what 
we extract. The New York State Federation of Foreign Language 
Teachers never puts all its eggs into one basket but rather fuses 
the approach of combining experts from afar with our own experts 
from within. The more than two-hundred panelists in our just-con- 
cluded annual meeting, at which approximately one-thousand mem- 
bers of our profession were present, indicates our solid belief in 
this approach. We always have a "What's Your Problem?" series 
of concurrent sessions, FLES through College, which give oppor- 
tunities for zooming in on what are the field's concerns in addi- 
tion to giving valuable clues for future endeavors. Certainly a 
balance between direct and indirect teaching, large group and 
small group efforts at conferences are but putting into practice 
what we preach in our more sophisticated approaches to language 
learning today. 

To my knowledge, Andy has never attended in recent 
times the annual or regional meetings of our New York State 
Federation of Foreign Language Teachers, but if he had done so, 
he would have found that we even go far beyond some of his 
excellent suggestions. Nor is he very likely aware of the work- 
shops, colloquiums and regional scope of our varied activities 
that bring to life the objectives that a professional organization 
should accomplish. 

As many of you know, we have a Board of Directors 
equally representing college personnel on the one hand and second- 
ary and elementary foreign language teachers on the other, as 
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well as both public, private and parochial involvement. As many 
of you know, we operate through standing committees that are 
open to membership and we encourage teacher involvement on all 
levels . 



At the moment, we have approximately 200 of our members 
serving on these standing committees. The committees identify 
problems, engage in studies, develop positions papers, make sug- 
gestions and often initiate action as authorized by our Board of 
Directors . 

The impact of these committees is indeed very well-known 
and I shall briefly describe some of the activities. The High School- 
College Articulation Committee has brought together secondary 
and college level teachers to share mutual concerns and gain ap- 
preciation for each other’s contributions and problems. The Inter- 
visitation Project we sponsored with the State University of New 
York at Buffalo is well documented in the November 1966 issue of 
the Modem Language Journal, and it has served as a model for 
other efforts. We do not behave in our organization as isolates 
each in a particular corner of the pie but rather as part of a team 
in which there is interrelatedness and belonging -togetherness. 

Our Legislative Committee scrutinizes proposals within our 
State Legislature as well as nationally to determine how we in the 
profession are affected and what should be our stand. In addition — 
and this is most significant— we have been called upon to play a 
role in guiding such legislation affecting the language teacher and 
the language curriculum. The fact that a key legislator has asked 
us for guidance and that we will work with him and his colleagues 
in preparing such legislation indicates the level on which an asso- 
ciation may perform with vigorous membership involvement. 

The Committee on Supervision has organized eleven super- 
visory councils in the state and has conducted surveys on current 
supervisory practices that have served as bases of reports to the 
profession and to the State Education Department, hi addition, 
standards of sound professional supervisory practice have been 
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developed and we have now sponsored three statewide workshops 
for supervisors of foreign languages. A most recent focus of our 
study in this area has been relationships to unions and teachers 
association contracts and the identification of the master teacher. 

Tht Committee on Regents Study has acted as the focus of 
reaction to the examinations, and numerous suggestions have been 
made for improving the Regents examinations. Some of these have 
been adapted by the Bureau of Foreign Languages, some could 
not be implemented. Others, which have not, ought to be. Hope- 
fully, with continued stimulation on our part, they will be. The 
committee continues to share its recommendations with the State 
Education Department staff and it solicits comments and sugges- 
tions from the membership. We have had a powerful effect in nur- 
turing a climate of a search for ever improving what we have, 
however good that may be. 

Our Committee on Teacher Training has taken a hard look 
at what is and has worked to inform teachers of opportunities for 
in-service development as well as to improve the content of pre- 
service preparation. Foreign travel opportunities, fellowships 
and scholarship information have been disseminated as part of the 
committee's work, and suggestions for statewide workshops have 

been prepared. 

The Committee on FLES has developed guidelines for what 
should be the content of professional preparation in that area and 
has shared them with our State Education Department. It has made 
specific recommendations regarding certification of FLES teach- 
ers and is even now preparing a statewide convocation of FLES 
personnel as part of our international meeting with our Canadian 
colleagues, March 20-22 in the Buffalo Statler Hilton Hotel. It 
has in the past studied FLES materials and has taken a vigorous 
part in our many language conferences . 

The Committees on Multi-Media and Culture in the Class- 
room that recently were inaugurated and have already held initial 
meetings have stemmed from expressed interest by our members. 
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Very creative ideas are already in the process of formulation and 
we shall have much to report as these committees move forward 
with their plans. A committee on Identification of Research Needs 
is in the process of formation as well. 

Of course many members are involved in the many adminis- 
trative committees that are so necessary to the appropriate func 
tioning of ar professional group. A Resolution Committee is an 
example of one such group that screens membership concerns and 
presents them to our board, which in turn, refers them to the 
membership . 

We feel that every teacher should be alert to all sides of 
questions and in publishing our bulletin, we air opinions on a wide 
variety of issues vital to our profession. 



I know that Andy is as delighted as I am that our New York 
State Federation membership, at its annual business meeting, has 
voted to join ACTFL. We have also reaffirmed our unswerving 
loyalty to the National Federation of Modem Language Teachers 
Associations and to the Modem Language Journal , a noble and 
enduring publication. 

But if these were our only activities, important as they 
are, we would not be making the impact we feel we have to make 
in the State of New York. This year, in addition to the annual 
meeting, we have six regional meetings and an international meet- 
ing in the offing. It is indeed thrilling for me to say that within 
the week following our annual meeting, I had two letters from 
leaders in remote parts of this state who asked if we might spon- 
sor regional efforts in their areas and expressed willingness to 
spearhead such meetings. Naturally, your president entered into 
dialogue with quick dispatch. 

Our last annual meeting concluded on a Tuesday , and the 
following Saturday morning a group of sixteen leaders were already 
in session planning a Capitol District Regional Program for Decern 
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ber 7. Important efforts in New York City, Long Island, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Mid-Hudson and Tri-Cities are all on the drawing 
board. I am sure they will all come to pass with great enthusiasm, 
involvement and successful endeavor. 

We have already set the date for a second annual collo- 
quium at the State Education Department. Last year 150 teachers 
fruitfully discussed "Culture in the Classroom. " In May 1969 we 
plan to invite administrators and guidance directors to hear what 
foreign language objectives are and how they may help us to meet 
them as well as to answer their questions and help them with their 
problems relative thereto. 

Still another effort of the Association is that of projected 
workshops on the teaching of literature and a special session for 
^g i nnin g teachers of foreign languages on the college level. 

The international meeting with Canada brings us to a 
moment of history in our fifty-second year of operations. It 
is the first of a biennial series that is to be paired with a meet- 
ing in Toronto in 1971. Buffalo will be the site of our exciting 

program. 

All of the above meetings involve people who are dedicated 
professionally to working together with colleagues in deliberations, 
demonstrations, presenting papers , serving as discussants, and 
most important, in joining hands in working toward more effective 
teaching performance. 

The fusion of the efforts of all of our members is synthe- 
sized through the Executive Committee, which formulates policies 
and endeavors to implement suggestions coming from our family. 
For example, on December 6 our Executive Committee will meet 
with the Commissioners of Education, at which time we present 
our hopes and aspirations, our concerns and suggestions, our 
questions and conclusions. Our reception has been exceptionally 
cordial and there has been a mutual benefitting from the sharing 
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which has come to mark these twice yearly meetings. 

The distinguished editor of our Bulletin is here with us 
today. We are justifiably proud of the important material that 
appears therein and its increasing importance to the readers of 
the Bulletin, our members. Most important, it encourages 
the membership to contribute, to share, to lead the way. 

One of the many significant aspects of our work is the 
recognition of need. We are perhaps the first language assoc- 
iation that has given appropriate recognition to the community 
colleges and their special problems, and our Standing Commit- 
tee on Community Colleges continues to render valuable ser- 
vice. Sessions on "English as a Foreign Language" have been 
part of our program for a number of years. Classicists have, 
for 51 years, been a vital part of our organization; the integra- 
tion of modem and classical languages is a part of every pro- 
gram effort. We continue to be leaders in the fight to effectively 
articulate the case for Latin. 

Perhaps one of our greatest contributions to the profes- 
sion is our^oncern for the public image of the foreign language 
teacher and the importance of foreign language study as an 
essenti al component of the humanities. This has been, is, and 
continues to be, an area in 'which each member as a represen- 
tative of that profession has a crucial role to play. 

We are blessed in New York State with teachers who are 
ready to assume that new teaching role of which Dr . Paquette 
spoke, supervisors who are ready to help and a vital New York 
State Federation of Foreign Language Teachers whose inde- 
fatigable leaders are ever mindful of their responsibilities and 
privileges in serving the profession. This partnership has 
made ours an outstanding foreign language corps, but it is with 
deep humility that I add, professional practice is a dynamic and 
we must all vigorously continue to search for truth, to search 
for excellence and to experiment courageously. A group is both 
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the sum and the product of its members and their relationships. 
The New York State Federation of Foreign Language Teachers 
reflects the involvement that makes process and progress 
possible. 
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SUMMARY 



Sister Mary Joannes 

I will try to make my summary a brief one, as you are 
probably anxious to put into practice Mr. Paquette's suggestion 
for dialogue between speakers and attendees by asking questions 
or commenting on points made by the speakers this morning. 

Today we are concerned with our role in a dynamic, 
evolving context rather than a static one. Mr. Paquette in his 
address has stated his belief that the time has come for us 
language teachers to take over the ordering of our own house- 
hold. As three examples, within the past 15 to 20 years advan- 
ces have been made in the fields of measurement, linguistics 
and educational technology. But we can no longer be merely 
receivers of or interpreters of the results of research in areas 
other than our own. We must acquaint ourselves with them to 
the extent that we can use them to evolve the theoretical ration- 
ale and practical procedures of our own profession. 

Our attention was focused on two areas where change is 
needed: the teacher himself and the reorganization of time. 

The teacher must come to consider himself the designer, con- 
structor and manager of the learning situation, using all areas 
at his command and extra-classroom experience. Time for the 
structuring of changes suggested can be obtained by providing 
more real dialogue at professional meetings, by more relevant 
course assignments for prospective language teachers in the 
fields of measurement, psychology, etc. , and more relevant 
projects in methods courses. Linguistics, language and liter- 
ature courses, observation and student teaching can all be 
used to better advantage. Foreign language organizations at 
the various levels can take the initiative in bringing together 
school and college teachers for joint work on projects, the 
results of which could be used by all. 
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As the panelists addressed themselves to the specific 
areas of the language teacher's professional life, we con- 
sidered first the role of the teacher. The attitude of the 
teacher has much to do with the success of his language teach- 
ing. The image he gives of attitude toward change and contact 
with another culture will influence the development of his 
students' attitudes. The teacher must, of course, possess 
competence in the four skills of the language and have an under- 
standing and appreciation of the culture of the people. With 
enthusiasm and a knowledge of the psychology of the learning 
process and teaching skills, the teacher must keep himself con- 
stantly up-to-date, sharing with others and actively promoting 
improved programs in the school . 

Consideration of the supervisor's responsibilities focused 
on three main areas: curriculum planning, public relations and 
encouragement of professional growth in staff members. 

In the area of curriculum, the supervisor must be 
aware of trends in the school and community as they affect the 
who, what, and how of language teaching. Opportunities should 
be made for participation in the humanities program and for in- 
serting the foreign language into other disciplines where appro- 
priate . 



The supervisor must be able to explain his school's 
course of study and convince others of its value. He must 
establish a relationship of understanding with the guidance per- 
sonnel so that a more realistic picture will be obtained about 
who is or is not likely to succeed. The supervisor must also 
be prepared to come to the aid of his students and staff when 
needed. He can and should encourage and aid continuing study 
by his staff members and help open up means of student con- 
tact with the many cultural opportunities available in a city 
like ours. 

The state organizations can perform a very great service.. 
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in giving impetus to continuing professional growth. A few 
examples of things that can be done and are already being done 
by the New York State Federation of Foreign Language Teach- 
ers are: panelists for meetings drawn from all levels of 
foreign language teaching; in high schools — college articula- 
tion committee, inter-school visitations, study committees to 
suggest directions that state programs should take, committees 
that sponsor workshops, are clearing-houses of information or 
conduct research. The work of an active and future -oriented 
state organization has just been described to you by Mr. Lud- 
wig; any further summary would not do it justice. 

These have been some of the highlights of our speakers' 
contributions. Now we are ready for a very important part of 
this conference -your participation by questions and comments. 
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QUESTIONS 



Due to the limitations of space, only a few of the more 
significant questions asked at the end of the Conference can be 
reproduced here, together with the answers. 

To Mr. Wladaver: 

Question: How can Latin be saved ? What help has been 

provided by ACTFL? 

Answer: Latin hasn’t been saved; it hasn’t been lost. 

At the White Plains High School , where I 
am chairman, we are in a bad spot. Six 
years ago we introduced French and Spanish 
in the seventh grade but not Latin. We are 
therefore partially to blame. Since then 
French and Spanish have risen in enroll- 
ment; Latin has dropped. In 1959-60 there 
were eleven sections of Latin; now there are 
only seven, and some of these have only 
eight or nine students. The curriculum 
committee decided to wait a year. The ques- 
tion was whether to start in grade 10 or in 
grade 7. What aid did ACTFL provide? We 
wrote a letter to Mr. Paquette for informa- 
tion with particular reference to communities 
of the same population and social background. 
Also, how Latin programs in the seventh 
grade worked out; what was the general 
effect; what texts were used. Was there a 
feasible six -year sequence in Latin? We 
found the situation favorable in Michigan and 
Illinois; 35 schools answered. It is only on 
the basis of information like this that I feel 
we can do something to save Latin. 
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To Mr. Ludwig: 



Question: How does the New York State Federation 

of Foreign Language Teachers help the 
supervisor who fights ? 

Answer: We are always happy to help the super- 

visor who fights, with materials, argu- 
ments and information. In Kingston, for 
instance , there was a particularly serious 
situation. We helped the supervisor to 
carry the day, through our strength as a 
professional organization. The informa- 
tion alone that we are able to furnish can 
prove very helpful. 

To Miss O’Neill: 



Question: (in Spanish) What teaching methods can be 

used effectively in a class where half the 
pupils are Spanish- speaking and the others 
are native Americans ? Our school has no 
language laboratory and modem equipment. 

Answer: This is indeed a difficult situation, for even 

the native speakers will be on several levels . 
Their ability in reading and writing will vary. 
I would undertake a two -fold approach - in 
groups and as a whole. Each topic can be 
treated on two levels of activity. The ques- 
tions should be geared to the ability of each 
student. The native students can be called 
upon to help the others. It will work very 
nicely. In our school we have a three -year 
sequence based on FLES. We get only enough 
pupils, however, for two half classes in 
French. Thus, it happens that some pupils 
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have already had three years of a language 
and others are beginners. 



To Dean McDonald: 



Question: 


What is the relationship of psychology to the 


Answer: 


learning of a foreign language ? 

In my observation of Professor Politzer' s 
teaching, I came to definite conclusions about 
the importance of psychology for the language 
teacher. I used to teach educational psychol- 
ogy to the language teacher because I felt it 
was important. But through my working with 
Dr. Politzer, I changed my point of view. 

We gave up teaching psychology and had the 
teacher use the units worked out by Dr. 
Politzer. The teacher then learned whatever 
psychology he needed as he went along. It 
was worked out, step by step. In each unit 
there was specific behavior. I was one of the 
few psychologists involved in foreign language 
teacher training. I refused to provide more 
psychology. All the relevant psychology will 
be developed as it is needed. 



To Mr. Paquette: 



Question: 


Please explain what you mean by "accuracy 
versus morality" in the teaching of grammar. 
Also , what has ACTFL done about the College 
Entrance Board Examinations ? 


Answer: 


What I meant was that older, traditional 
teachers are sometimes inclined to attach a 
moral value to the grammar they dispense; 
they learned it that way and thus it remains . 
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They refuse to yield although present-day 
descriptive linguists have pointed out that 
there is no moral value attached to the facts 
of grammar. What is ACTFL doing about 
College Entrance Board Examinations ? 
Frankly, nothing. We have enough to do. I 
would suggest that you communicate with the 
people on the committees . The speaking 
tests are particularly difficult to administer. 
The scoring, too, is time-consuming and 
expensive. 



To Mr. Paquette: 

Question: What about the summer institutes ? Are any 

more planned? Are they dwindling? 

Answer: The plans have not yet been announced; the 

money has only been appropriated. It may 
be assumed that there will be as many insti- 
tutes as last year. 

To Mr. Benardo: 

Question: Why are you so pessimistic about the status 

of foreign language instruction with reference 
to decentralization? 



Answer: If district superintendents and local commit- 

tees are to make decisions with regard to 
curriculum and courses of study, I fear very 
much for our field. The first thing to go will 
be foreign languages. There will be cutbacks 
in both junior and senior high schools . We 
have to do a vigorous sales job; we have to get 
out to the public. We must meet parents and 
superintendents; we can't retire to the class - 
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room if we wish to hold our subject. 
If we don’t act, we will soon find 
ourselves without students. 



To Mr. Wladaver: 

Question: You did not mention classroom observation 

by the supervisor. Don’t you consider it 
important? 

Answer: Indeed, I do; I consider it extremely impor- 

tant. I am ashamed to say that for the last 
ten years I have been so busy with other 
matters that I have neglected it. 

Question: You spoke of taking students out on trips . 

Who pays for them? What if a student 
can’t pay ? 

Answer: That’s a good question. I have been con- 

ducting trips with my students for the last 
20 years, and I find they pay for them- 
selves. This is the way I do it: For a trip 
that costs $1. 35 I charge $1. 50. With the 
extra money I find that I can get enough to- 
gether to take care of the students who 
can’t pay. 

To Mr. Paquette: 

Question: What can a teacher do who has a chairman 

who is totally oblivious to everything new 
that has developed in foreign language 
teaching ? 

Answer: There are two possibilities: trying to change 

the situation or leaving it entirely. By no 



means run around and complain; you will 
only antagonize the chairman. Try to talk 
in an intelligent manner, pointing out needs 
for new materials, texts, equipment and 
services. In some situations it is possible 
to go over the head of the supervisor. If 
your efforts are unsuccessful, you can, of 
course, always go elsewhere. 

Mr. Wladaver: There is no final solution. 

As a sounding board we have a local curri- 
culum committee elected by teachers in 
each school. The ten elementary schools, 
three junior high schools and one high school 
have a combined committee of 32 represen- 
tatives. Grievances are sent to this group. 

It works out very well. 



To Dr. Huebener: 

Question: hi view of the newer electrophonic devices, 

Federal aid and the contributions of the com- 
parative linguists, have we not made con- 
siderable progress in teaching foreign lan- 
guages ? 

Answer: Despite all the excitement and elation, we 

have made very modest, if any progress at 
all , in the teaching of foreign languages in 
the United States. The summer institutes, 
as good as they are , have trained only a 
small portion of the large number of foreign 
language teachers. The language labora- 
tory, a valuable but ineffectively used instru 
ment, is available to a very limited number 
of teachers and students. In this city , for 
instance, there are some 60 laboratories 



for a foreign language enrollment of almost 
250, 000 students. Throughout the country 
there has been a marked decline in enthu- 
siasm for the lab. College admission re- 
quirements have been lowered; in most cases 
only two years of a language are required. 
When I entered City College many years ago 
I had to offer three years of an ancient lan- 
guage and two of a modern language. More 
languages, it is true, have been introduced, 
but we have no special school of languages 
as in every important European country. 

The six-year sequence exists only on paper; 
the number of students in the fourth year is 
still extremely small. Before World War I 
the percentage of high school population in 
New York enrolled in foreign languages was 
150 percent, since many took two languages; 
now it is around 50 percent, and that is high 
compared with the rest of the country . No 
one mentions two foreign languages any more. 
And Latin is rapidly dropping out. What we 
urgently need is the putting into practice of 
the following recommendations, which I have 
been making for 25 years: 

1 . A foreign language should be a re- 
quired subject — certainly for the academic 
diploma and for the B. A. degree. 

2 . A first language should be studied 
throughout the junior and senior high school 
to the twelfth year, so that there is no gap 
of a year or two as at present before the 
student enters college. 

3. Brighter students should be encour- 
aged to take a second language. 

4. The rarer languages should be taught 
in a special school of languages by experts to 
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linguistically gifted students and those who 
plan to make vocational use of their language 
skills. 

5. The colleges should require at least 
four years of a first language and possibly 
two of a second for admission. 

Only the adoption of these recommendations 
will put our foreign language instruction on 
a firm foundation and provide the American 
educational system with a foreign language 
program that is really effective . 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON TESTING 
prepared by F . Andre Paquette 

I. General 



1. Chauncey, Henry and John E. Dobin. Testing: Its 
Place in Education Today. Harper & Row, Publish- 
ers, New York, 1963. xi, 223 pp., index. 

Appendix: "Multiple-Choice Questions: A Close 
Look. " A reprint of parts of a booklet (see item 17) 
published by the Test Development Division of 
Educational Testing Service. Gives information on 
what is done with the multiple-choice form of question 
in many present-day tests. 

2. Hoffmann, Banesh. The Tyranny of Testing . Crowell - 
Collier Press, New York, 1962. 223 pp. 

"An indictment of testing addressed to the general 
public. Contends that objective tests reward super- 
ficiality, ignore creativity and penalize the person 
with a probing, subtle mind. " 

H. Testing and the Foreign Language Profession 

3. Bryan, Miriam M. "Implications for Higher Educa- 
tion: Results on the New FL Tests, " The DFL 
Bulletin (Publication of the Department of Foreign 
Languages of the NEA), V, 3 (May 1966), pp. 1-3. 

4. . "MLA Foreign Language Proficiency Tests 

for Teachers and Advanced Students, " The DFL 
Bulletin (Publication of the Department of Foreign 
Languages of the NEA), V, 1 (October 1965) pp. 4-7. 
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5. "Guidelines for Teacher Education Programs in 
Modern Foreign Languages: An Exposition, " 
compiled by F. Andre Paquette. The Modern 
Language Association of America, The Modem 
Language Journal, L, 6 (October 1966), pp. 323-425. 

Reprint available from the Materials Center, 

Modem Language Association, 62 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10011. Price: $1.00. 

6. MLA Bulletin of Information: 1967-68 MLA Foreign 
Language Proficiency Tests for Teachers and Ad- 
vanced Students . (See item 61.) 

Available free of charge from; MLA Foreign Language 
Proficiency Tests, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

7. "Qualifications for Secondary School Teachers of 
Modem Foreign Languages," Publications of the 
Modem Language Association of America , LXX, 4, 
Part 2 (September 1955), pp 46-49. Revised: 

PMLA, LXXVH, 4, Part 2 (September 1962), 

pp. 31-37. 

The "Qualifications" have been reprinted many times. 
They appear in items 5, 6, 9, 38. 

8. Starr, Wilmarth H. "Proficiency Tests in Modem 
Foreign Languages," Publications of the Modem 
Language Association of America , LXXVI, 2 (May 
1961), pp. 7-11. 

9. . "MLA Foreign Language Proficiency Tests 

for Teachers and Advanced Students, " Publications 
of the Modem Language Association of America , 
LXXVH, 4, Part 2 (September 1962), pp. 31-42. 
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III. 



Measurement Theory and Applications 



10. College Testing; A Guide to Practices and Programs . 
Prepared by the Committee on Measurement and 
Evaluation of the American Council on Education. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

1959 x, 189 pp. , bibliography. 

11. A Description of the College Board Achievement 
Tests . College Entrance Examination Board, New 
York, New York. Revised annually. Approx. 130 pp. 

Available free of charge from: College Entrance 
Examination Board, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey 
08540. 

12. A Description of the College Board Scholastic Aptitude 
Test . College Entrance Examination Board, New 
York, New York. Revised annually. Approx. 50 pp. 

Available free of charge: (see item 11). 

13. Bloom, B. S. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives , 
Handbook I: Cognitive Domain . Longmans Green, 1956. 

An extremely useful handbook for helping teachers 
classify item types according to the cognitive process 
required of students to answer the item. The book 
also includes numerous examples of item types illus- 
trating particular educational objectives. (Lathrop) 

14. ETS Builds a Test. Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1965. 24 pp. 

Available free of charge from: Evaluation and Advisory 
Service, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey 08540. 
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15. Harris, David P. English Testing Guidebook, 

j " t II: Fundamentals of Test Construction and 
Interpretation . Prepared at The American 
University Language Center for the International 
Cooperation Administration. 43 pp. , Selected 
References . 

Appendix: Descriptions of A(merican) University) 
L(anguage) C (enter) Tests. 

A very useful booklet. 

Available from: American Language Institute, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 20007 

16. Making the Classroom Test: A Guide for Teachers . 
Evaluation and Advisory Service Series No. 4, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 

1961. (Second Edition), 27 pp. 

Offers practical suggestions and illustrations for the 
improvement of teacher-made tests. 

Available free of charge: (see item 14). 

17. Multiple-Choice Questions: A Close Look . Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 

1963. 43 pp. 

Parts of this booklet are reprinted as an Appendix 
to item 1. 

Available free of charge: (see item 14). 

18. Katz, Martin. Selecting an Achievement Test: 
Principles and Procedures . Evaluation and Ad- 
visory Service Series No. 3, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 1961. (Second 
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Edition), 34 pp. 

Helps the test-user to analyze standardized 
achievement tests and match them to his testing 
needs and purposes. 

Available free of charge: (see item 14). 

19. Stecklein, J.E. and Lathrop, R.L. Bulletins on 
Classroom Testing . 

A collection of 12 bulletins on various topics of 
practical interest to classroom teachers: What is 
a good test; How to prepare and evaluate various 
types of items; Grading and marking; etc. 

Individual bulletins or the entire set may be obtained 
from The Bureau of Institutional Research, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (Lathrop). 

20. Tyler, Leona E. Tests and Measurements. Founda- 
tions of Modem Psychology Series. Prentice- Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1963. xi, 

116 pp., index, Selected Readings . 

21. Adams, Georgia Sachs. Measurement and Evaluation 
in Education, Psychology, and Guidance . In consul- 
tation with Theodore L. Torgerson. Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, New York, 1965. xiii, 654 pp., biblio- 
graphies, index. (See also item 6). 

Appendices: A. A Selected List of Standardized 
Tests for the Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

B. Publishers of Standardized Tests. C. Methods 
of Expressing Test Scores (based on the Normal 
Curve). D. Selected Tables. E. Glossary of Sym- 
bols and Terms Used in Measurement and Evaluation, 



22. Anastasi, Anne. Psychological Testing. Second 
Edition. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1961. 
xiii, 657 pp. , author index, subject index, biblio- 
graphies . 

Appendix: Test Publishers. 

"An excellent introduction to the principles of psy- 
chological testing and to the major types of tests in 
current use. <See also item 6. ) 

23. Furst, Edward J. Constructing Evaluation Instru - 
ments . Longmans, Green and Co. , New York, 1958, 
xv, 334 pp. , index. Each chapter contains a list 

of References and another of Further Readings. (See 
also item 6). 

24. Gerberich, Joseph Raymond. Specimen Objective 
Test Items: A Guide to Achievement Test Construc - 
tion. Longmans, Green and Co. , New York, 1956. 
ix, 436 pp. , indices, glossary, bibliographies. ( See 
also item 6 . ) 

25. Ghiselli, E.E. Theory of Psychological Measure- 
ment . McGraw, 1964. 

An intermediate to advanced treatment of test theory 
for the reader who is a serious student of measure- 
ment and has a firm grasp of basic statistics and 
mathematics through algebra. The discussion is 
particularly helpful in relating individual item statis- 
tics to over-all test characteristics. (Lathrop.) 

(See also item 6 . ) 

26. Helmstadter, G. C. Principles of Psychological 
Measurement , Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 
1964. 



A second level discussion of basic concepts used in 
measurement including reliability, validity and 
standardization. The treatment presumes no advanc- 
ed mathematical sophistication and, although brief 
in some sections , is very readable to the person inter- 
ested in going slightly beyond the very elementary 
discussions of measurement principles. (Lathrop. ) 
(See also item 6 . ) 

27. Lindquist, Everet F. Educational Measurement . 
American Council on Education, Washington, 

D.C. 1951. 

An important collection of statements of particular 
interest to the serious student of testing. Although 
now somewhat dated many of the chapters on 
planning and building tests are still very useful to the 
classroom teacher. The chapters vary in difficulty 
and style. The volume, however, still represents 
one of the best collections of statements on measure- 
ment available in a single volume. (Lathrop. ) (See 
also item 6 . ) 

28. Remmers, Hermann Henry. A Practical Introduction 
to Measurement and Evaluation . Harper & Row, 
Publishers, New York, 1960. (See also item 6 . ) 

29. Thorndike, Robert L. and Elizabeth Hagen. Measure- 
ment and Evaluation in Psychology and Education . 
Second Edition. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. , New York, 
1961. viii, 602 pp. , index. Each chapter contains 
bibliographical references and questions for discus- 
sion. (See also item 6 . ) 

Appendices: I. Computation of Square Root; II. 
Calculating the Correlation Coefficient; III. Section 
A — General Intelligence Tests. Section B — Apti- 
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tude Test Batteries. Section C — Reading Tests. 
Section D — Elementary School Achievement Bat- 
teries. Section E — High School Achievement 
Batteries. Section F — Interest Inventories. 

Section G — Adjustment and Temperament Inven- 
tories; IV. Sources for Educational and Psycholo- 
gical Tests. 

IV. Foreign Language Testing 

30. Ayer, George W. "An Auditory Discrimination Test 
Based on Spanish, " Modem Language Journal , XUV, 
5 (May 1960), pp. 227-230. 

31. Birznieks, Paul and Mechthild "Written Production 
Tests for the Audio-Lingual Classroom, " The German 
Quarterly, XXXIX, 3 (May 1966), pp. 358-364. 

32. Borglum, G. P. and H. L. Edsall. "The Departmental 
Examination as an Instrument of Standardization, " 
Modem Language Journal , XXXVII, 6 (October 1953), 
pp. 273-286. 

33. Briere, Eugene. "Testing the Control of Parts of 
Speech in FL Compositions, " Language Learning , 

XIV, 1-2 (1964), pp. 1-10. 

34. Brooks, Nelson. "New Developments in Foreign Lan- 
guage Testing, " Educational Horizons , Fall 1964, 
pp. 21-25. 

35. (chairman). "Report of the Committee on 

Tests," Foreign Language Teachers and Tests: 1954 
Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Lan - 
guages — Reports of the Working Committees . Hun- 
ter Kellenberger, Editor. Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island (pp. 49-56). 
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All Northeast Conference Reports (1954 to date) are 
available from Materials Center, Modern Language 
Association, 62 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 

Price: $2.50 per year. 

36. (chairman). ’ 'Report of the Committee on 

Tests,” Culture, Literature, and Articulation: 1955 
Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 

l anguages — Reports of the Working Committees. 
Germaine Bree, Editor. New York University, New 
York (pp. 64-68). 

Available from: (see item 35). 

37 . (chairman). ’’Report of the Committee on 

Tests: Spoken Language Tests, ” The Language Class - 
room: 1957 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages -- Reports of the Working Com- 
mittees. William F. Bottiglia, Editor. Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts (pp. 20-23). 

Available from: (see item 35). 

38. (chairman). ’’Report of Working Committee 

IV: Definition of Language Competences Through 
Testing, " The Language Learner: 1959 Northeast 
Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages — 
Reports of the Working Committees , ed. Frederick 
D. Eddy (pp. 49-56). 

Available from: (see item 35). 

39. .’’Tests and Measurements,” Chapter 15 of 

Language and Language Learning: Theory and Prac- 
tice . Second Edition. Harcourt, Brace & World, 

New York, 1964 (pp. 199-225). 
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40. ."Making Your Own Language Tests (Sugges- 

tions to teachers for preparing classroom examina- 
tions)," Modem Languages: Teaching and Testing . 

A work kit to accompany a film and filmstrip pro- 
gram. Developed by Cooperative Test Division, Ed- 
ucational Testing Service, Princeton , New Jersey, 

1966 (pp. 9-21). 

Materials developed with the assistance of the Modem 
Language Association of America to illustrate the 
audiolingual approach to teaching and to provide guide- 
lines for making better classroom tests. The kit 
includes: 1 filmstrip, 1 long-playing record, 26 pre- 
printed Ditto-Masters. Complete set of materials: $10. 

Available from: Cooperative Test Division, Education- 
al Testing Service, Box 999, Princeton, New Jersey 
08540. 

41. Bryan, Miriam M. "The MLA Cooperative Foreign 
Language Tests: An Innovation in Foreign Language 
Testing, " The Bulletin of the Pennsylvania State 
Modem Language Association, 43, 2 (April 1965), 
pp. 97-100. 

42. Carroll, John B. "Fundamental Considerations in 
Testing for English Language Proficiency of Foreign 
Students, " Testing the English Proficiency of Foreign 
Students . (Reports of a conference sponsored by the 
Center for Applied Linguistics in cooperation with the 
Institute of International Education and the National 
Association of Foreign Student Advisers.) Center for 
Applied Linguistics, Washington, D. C., 1961 

(pp. 30-40). 

Reprinted in Teaching English as a Second Language : 

A Book of Readings , ed. Harold B. Allen, Me- 



Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1965, 

(pp. 364 - 372). 

43. Clark, John L.D. "MLA Cooperative Foreign 
Language Tests. ” Journal of Educational Measure - 
ment , n, 2 (December 1965), pp. 234-244. 

44. Deitz, Patricia. "An Oral Performance Rating Sheet," 
The French Review , XXXV, 1 (October 1961), 

pp. 54-58. 

Contains very practical suggestions about oral testing. 



45. Delattre, Pierre. "Comment tester la facility de 
parole dans un laboratoire de langue, ” Le francais^ 
dans le monde, 3 (aout-septembre 1961), pp. 36-38. 

46. ."Testing Student’s Progress in the Language 

Laboratory," International Journal of American Lin^ 
guistics , University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana, 
26, 4 (October 1960), pp. 77-98. 

47 . A Description of the College Board Supplementary 
Achievement Tests . Entrance Examination Board, 
New York, New York. Revised annually . Approx. 

60 pp. 

Describes the following Supplementary Achievement 
Tests: French, German, Italian, Russian and Span- 
ish Listening Comprehension Tests; Greek Achieve- 
ment Test; Italian Achievement Test. The College 
Board offers secondary schools these tests each year. 

Available free of charge (see item 11). 

48. Dufort, Mary R. "An Audio -Comprehension Ability 
Test for FL Programs in the Elementary School, " 
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California Journal of Elementary Education , XXX 
(November 1961), pp. 121-128. 



49. Harris, David P. English Testing Guidebook, Part I: 
Instructions for Rating Aural/Oral Proficiency in 
English Using the AULC Interview Rating Form . Pre- 
pared at The American University Language Center 
for the International Cooperation Administration. 

11 pp. 

50. Eriksson, Marguerite, Use Forest and Ruth Mul- 
hauser. "Techniques of Review and Testing, " Chapter 
VI of Foreign Languages in the Elementary School. 
P T , 3 nt ice -Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
1964 (pp. 53-69). 

51. "Evaluation and Testing, " Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education; French — Listening , 
Speaking, Reading, Writing, California State Depart- 
ment, of Education, 1962 (pp. 115-130). 

52. "Evaluation and Testing, " Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education; Spanish — Listening , 
Speaking, Reading, Writing , California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1961 (pp. 44-56). 

53. Guerra, Emilio L. , David A. Abramson and Maxim 
Newmark. "The New York City Foreign Language Oral 
Ability Rating Scale, " The Modern Language Journal, 
XLVni, 8 (December 1964), pp. 486-489. 

54. Hitchman, P. J. "The Testing of Spoken English: A 
Review of Research, " Educational Research , VII, 

1 (November 1964), pp. 55-72. 

55. Jones, Willis Knapp. "A Prognosis Test for Spanish," 
Hispania, XLVIII, 1 (March 1965), pp. 104-109. 
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56. Kaulfers, Walter V. "Wartime Development in 
Modem-Language Achievement Testing, " The 
Modem Language Journal , XXVIII, 2 (February 
1944), pp. 136-150. 

57. Keesee, Elizabeth. "Testing Oral Skills, " Modem 
Foreign T languages in the Elementary School; Teach- 
ing Techniques. U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C., 1960 

(pp. 55-61). 

58. Lado, Robert. "How to Test Cross-Cultural Under- 
standing, " Studies in Languages and Ling uistics in 
Honor of Charles C . Fries , ed. Albert H. 

Marckwardt. The English Language Institute, The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor (pp. 353-362). 

59. . "Language Testing," Chapter 16 of Language 

Teaching: A Scientific Approach. McGraw-Hill, hie. , 
New York, 1964 (pp. 158-170). 

60. . Language Testing: The Construction and Use 

of Foreign Language Tests . A Teacher’s Book. Long- 
mans, Creen and Co. , Ltd., London, 1961. xxiii, 

389 pp. Bibliographical notes and selected references 
after some chapters. 

The complete text of the London edition was published 
in the United States, without abridgment or change, 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company in 1964. 

61. Language Structure at FLES Level Including Testing 
for Mastery of Structures . National Information 
Bureau of AATF, New York, 1962. 

62. MLA Bulletin of Information: 1967-63 MLA Foreign 
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Language Proficiency Tests for Teachers and Ad - 
vanced Students . (See Item 6.) 

63. MLA Cooperative Foreign Language Tests : 

Handbook . 24 pp. 

Directions for Administering and Scoring . 

40 pp. 

Booklet of Norms. 82 pp . 

Educational Testing Service, Cooperative Test 
Division. Princeton, New Jersey, 1965. 

Available from: Cooperative Test Division, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Box 999, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Price of each booklet: $1.00. 

64. MLA-Cooperative Foreign Language Tests ... in 
Brief. Cooperative Test Division, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 1964. 

Available free of charge: (See item 40. ) 

Describes the MLA foreign language tests for second- 
ary schools and colleges (French, German, Italian, 
Russian, Spanish). (See item 62.) 

65. Mueller, Theodore. "Grade Standards in Foreign 
Language Instruction, " French Review . XXXII, 

5 (1959), pp. 443-447. 

66. "Oral Rating Form for Rating Language Proficiency 

in Speaking and Understanding English. " The American 
Language Institute . Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1960. 



67. Pike, Eunice V. "A Test for Predicting Phonetic 
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Ability," Language Learning , IX, 1-2 (1959), 
pp. 35-41. 

68. Pimsleur, Paul. "A French Speaking Proficiency 
Test, " French Review XXXIV (April 1961), 

pp. 470-479. 

"Reports on a standardized French Speaking test 
which attempts to go as far as possible in the direc- 
tion of complete objectivity. Reviews past efforts 
and discusses the present test in detail. " 

69. . "Predicting Achievement in Foreign Language 

Learning, " International Journal of American Lin - 
guistics , XXIX, 2, Part III (April 1963), pp. 129-136. 

"Describes an aptitude battery, consisting of several 
sub-tests, each of which measures some relatively 
well-defined characteristic related to foreign language 
learning. Includes linguistic analysis test and sound- 
symbol test among others. " 

70. — ."Predicting Success in High School Foreign 

Language Courses," Educational and Psychological 
Measurement , XXHI (Summer 1963), pp. 349-357. 

71. — ."Testing Language Aptitude, " International 

Conference on Modem Forei g n Language Teaching . 
(Papers and Reports of Grou s and Committees, Pre- 
prints — Part 2), published by Paedagogische Ar- 
beitsstelle and Sekretariat Paedagogisches Zentrum, 
Berlin, 1964 (pp. 49-60). 

72. ."Testing the Speaking Skill, " International 

Conference on Modem Foreign Language Teaching. 
(Papers and reports of Groups and Committees, 
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Preprints — Part 2), published by Paedagogische 
Arbeitsstelle and Sekretariat Paedagogisches Zentrum, 
Berlin, 1964 (pp. 61-74). 

73. . "Testing Foreign Language Learning, " 

Trends in Language Teaching, ed. Albert Valdman. , 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1966 

(pp. 175-214). 

74. Rice, Frank A. "The Foreign Service Institute 
Tests Language Proficiency, " Linguistic Reporter, 

I, 2 (May 1959), p. 4. 

75. Sapon, Stanley M. "Report of the Committee on 
Tests, " Foreign Language Tests and Techniques : 

1956 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of For - 
eign Languages — Reports of the Working Commit - 
tees , ed. Margaret Gilman (pp. 33-38). 

"Having completed its work on a test of auditory com- 
prehension, the Committee continues its efforts this 
year with an intensive examination of the needs and 
problems involved in the area of ’speaking tests, ’ or 
tests of oral production" (p. 34). 

Available from: (see item 35) . 

76. Scheider, Rose M. "Evolution of the Listening Com- 
prehension Test, " College Board Review, XLVUI 
(Fall 1962), pp. 24-28. 

77. Seelye, H. Ned. "Field Notes on Cross-Cultural 
Testing," Language Learning , XVI, 1-2 (1966), 
pp. 77-85. 

78. Stack, Edward M. "Monitoring and Testing: Remedial 
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and Evaluative Techniques, ” The Language 
Laboratory and Modem La nguage Teachings Qxfor 
University Press, New York, 1966. 

79. Strain, Jeris E. "Difficulties in Measuring Pronun- 
ciation Improvement, " Language Learning^ XIII, 3 
(1963), pp. 217-224. 

80. Testing the E nglish Proficiency of Foreign Students, 
(Report of a Conference sponsored by the Center for 
Applied Linguistics in cooperation with the Institute 

of International Education and the National Association 
of Foreign Student Advisers. ) Center for Applied 
Linguistics, Washington, D.C. , 1961. iii, 103 pp., 
"Additional Background Materials. " 

(See also item 42 . ) 

81. Upshur, John A. "Language Proficiency Testing and 
the Contrastive Analysis Dilemma," Language Lear n 
ing, XII, 2 (September 1982), pp. 123-127. 

82. ."Cross-Cultural Testing: What to Test," 

T.ar>giia ge Learning , XVI, 3-4 (1966), pp. 183-196. 

83. Valette, Rebecca M. "Laboratory Quizzes: A Means 
of Increasing Laboratory Effectiveness, " Foreign 
Language Annals , I, 1 (October 1967), pp. 45-48. 

84 . Modern Language Testing: A Handbook. 

Harcourt, Brace, & World, Inc., New York, 1967. 
xvi, 200 pp., bibliography, index. 

85 ."Oral Objective Testing in the Classroom, " 

The German Quarterly, XXXVIII, 2 (March 1965), 
pp. 179-187. 
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86. .’’The Use of the Dictee in the French 

Language Classroom, " Modem Language Journal , 
XLVHI (November 1964), pp. 431-434. 

87. Vasu, Leon V. "Measurement of Fluency — Direct 
and Indirect, " Review, US Army School , Spring 
1961, pp. 1-15. 

88. Wilkins, George W. , Jr. and E. Lee Hoffman. 

"The Use of Cognates in Testing Pronunciation, " 
Language Learning , XIV, 1-2 (1965), pp. 39-43. 

Addenda to Section IV 

89. Dufau, Micheline (chairman). "From School to 
College: The Problem of Continuity, " Foreign 
Language Teaching: Challenges to the Profession. 
Reports of the Working Committees, Northeast 
Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages , 
1965, ed. G. Reginald Bishop, Jr. (pp. 102-128). 
(Section 4: Placement Tests, Section 5: Choosing 
a Placement Test.) 

Available from: ( see item 35). 

90. Sadnavitch, Joseph M. and W. James Popham. 
"Measurement of Spanish Achievement in the Elemen- 
tary School," Modem Language Journal , XLVI, 7 
(November 1961), pp. 297-299. 

V. Statistics and Interpretation of Evaluation Results 



A. General 

91. Diederich, Paul B. Short-cut Statistics for Teacher- 
made Tests. Evaluation and Advisory Service Series 
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No. 5, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 

New Jersey, 1964. (Second Edition), 37 pp. 

Explains and demonstrates simple, time-saving 
techniques for use by teachers. 

"A useful guide to teachers who wish to go one step 
beyond the intuitive approach to examining test 
results. The style is sympathetic to the teacher 
who has had no prior experience with statistics. " 
(Lathrop.) 

Available free of charge from: (see item 14). 

92. Ferguson, George A. Statistical Analysis in Psy- 
chology and Education. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

Inc., New York, 1959. vii, 347 pp., index, tables, 
glossary of symbols, bibliography. A new edition 
appeared in 1966. (See also item 6. ) 

93. Guilford, J.P. Fundamental Statistics in Psychology 
and Education . Fourth Edition. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1965. (See also item 6.) 

94. McCollough, Celeste and Loche Van Atta. Introduction 
to Descriptive Statistics and Correlation: A Program 
for Self-Instruction . McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

New York, 1965. xii, 159 pp., index. (See also item 6.) 

B. Norms, Scores and Their Interpretation 

95. English Testing Guidebook, Part II: Fundamentals of 
Test Construction and Interpretation . (See item 15.) 

96. Lyman, Howard B. Test Scores and What They Mean, 
Prentice -Hall, 1963. 
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97. McLaughlin, Kenneth F. Interpretation of Test 
Results . Bulletin 1964, No. 7, Office of Education, 
United States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C., 1964. vi, 63 pp., 
selected references. 

Available from: United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. Price: $0.30. 

98. Wormer, Frank B. Test Norms; Their Use and Inter - 
pretation . National Association of Secondary- School 
Principals, 1965. 

VI. Bibliographical Sources 

99. Buros, Oscar Krisen. The Sixth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook . The Gryphon Press, Highland Park, New 
Jersey, 1965. xxxvi, 1714 pp., indices. 

The best single reference source in the field of testing 
and measurement problems. Previous publications 
by Buros appeared in 1936, 1937, 1938, 1941, 1949, 
1953 and 1959. 

100. Locating Information on Educational Measurement : 
Sources and References . Evaluation and Advisory 
Service Series No. 1, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1965, 39 pp. 

Provides suggestions for using various sources of 
measurement information, including reference 
volumes, books, professional journals and test 
publishers. An excellent source of information. 

Available free of charge: (see item 14). 
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101. Nostrand, Howard Lee, David William Foster and 
Clay Benjamin Christensen. Research on Language 
Teaching: An Annotated Bibliography, 1945-64. 

Second edition, revised. University of Washington 
Press, Seattle, 1965. xxi, 373 pp. 

Section 2.7: Evaluation of Achievement in Language 
Learning, pp. 173-184. Section 3. 3: Aptitude and 
Prognostic Tests, pp. 216-226. 

102. Huebener, Theodore. How To Teach Foreign Languages 
Effectively . New York University Press, New York, 
1965 . Chapter XIV describes the principles of test 
construction. Particularly helpful to the classroom 
teacher. 
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